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The Sentinel Stall pays silent tribute to the era of 
the yearbook, as recorded in changes of style; and 
reproduction of illustrations and classic ads. We 
sce also the transformation from a small intimate 
university where everybody knows everybody, 
through a gradual loss of individuality, to a com- 


PULErIZc Lomorrow 


leads us 
If survival rests on knowl- 
and situations, this will 
SerVeG a3 an important primer 


An encounter, related by Hal Mathew, 


ALO an In Lros pec lion. 


edge of self, surroundings 


Dr. H, G. Merriam, author of “The University of 
Klontana ‘, tory, contributes once again to 
the University, adding insight into the student of 


yesterday—1I920-1970 


What can we say ...7 
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With purchase of the $7.00 YOURBOOK package ( SENTINEL) you will receive 
your choice of the above poster blow-ups of Missoula and Western Montana ads 
as they appeared in early 1900 SENTINELS, Indicate your free choice on the 
questionnaire on page 3, Additional posters can be purchased for $1.50 each. 
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Welcome to WINTER! ... The first of three publications issued 
during the 71-72 school year. WINTER will be followed by 
SPRING and SUMMER this year... All trial publications. Right 
now We are a curiosity. Our staff consists of a business manager, 
editor, graphic artist and two photographers unfamiliar with a 
quarterly production. Yet, we feel we can succeed. The campus 
has grown to a size too big for a 4mall yearbook; and is resultingly 
left in a middle ground without a periodical, 


Although a daily newspaper and weekly feature section can 
keep up with more important happenings, a gap is Icft. The 
Katmin, for instance, does not have sufficient funds to run a 16 
page feature of the fine arts on a paper stock thal withstands time. 
A photo essay is spoiled in the mass of advertising needed to pay 
for such a section. And a comprehensive feature is difficult te 
schedule, research and write in the short period of a week. 


Our format for this quarter is cautious. We are uncertain both 
of sales and desired coverage. Your reaction is needed. To help us 
with future issues, and in the design of a worthwhile campus pub- 
lication please take the time to fill in the enclosed questionnaire 
(pe. 3). We are seeking additional criticism and recommendations 
from the Department of Journalism and campus publications 
across the nation. By summer we will know where we stand. By 
then we will have gone through numerous refinements. 


Additionally, we need to expand our volunteer staff. Obviously, 
one editor and one graphic artist cannot represent the campus. 
It takes many experienced in writing, photography and art to 
make a lively and comprehensive magazine. We need ideas for 
both photo and written coverage. 


Unfortunately, if we fail this year it may be many years before 
another publication can be attempted. It is difficult to pull to- 
gether the necessary funding, equipment, staff, and desire. Your 
enthusiasm, as expressed ina completed Guest ionnaire or nole is 
needed 


Our next issue, SPRING, will be available at 
spring Registration. The format will depend 


largely on your response to our questionnaire 
(page 3), However, we are tentatively sched- 
aig the following articles. We appreciate ad- 
ditional recommendations. 


® Bicycle Touring 


A detailed article on planning, packing and rid- 
ing a one day, weekend and extended bicycle 
tour, Numerous maps are being prepared of 
supeested local 25, 50, 7a and 100 mile tours. 


® Rock Climbing 


An article of introduction, emphasizing safety, 
equipment, and where to get instruction. 


@  Kayaking/Rafting 


How to get started in the brisk excitement of 
riding the spring runoffs downstream over and 
around rocks and boulders. How to stay afloat, 
survive if dunked, read the river, and selection 
of equipment. Suggested routes for both raft- 
ing and kayaking, based on stream depth. 


e Review of 
The Arts 


Covering literature, music, crafts, prints, the 
dance and drama. 


@ Education 


A special feature covering the educational pro- 
cess today... A close look at the Round River 


Project, Black Studies events, new courses and 
4 mention of things to come. 


programs . 


design your own 


magazine 


Help us put together an exciting campus 
magazine —Fill in the enclosed question- 
naire, fold, tape, and drop in a mailbox— 
we pay the postage. Then, watch for im- 
provements in the SPRING issue. 


Although we're now a magazine, not a yearbook, this year we have 


the capabilities of recording in a final issue any of the following 


(¥ Check preferences below). 
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[] Indian Studies Section [] Yearbook Review 

[] Black Seudies Section Student Today 
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YOUR STATUS WHERE PURCHASED 

[) Purchased $7 Yearbook [7 Student Bookstore 
Purchased This Issue Local Bookstore 


Only | Qurdoors Seore 
LL) Received By Mail 
Complimentary Copy Other 


Lifted This Issue 
[) Bought Yearbook Each 
Year in Schaal 


FREE POSTER 


PLEASE MAIL BY JANUARY ISTH 


YEARBOOR V5 MAGA@INE (Check one of more) 


Drop Yearbook (Run Final Photo Essay 
in Magazine } 
|] Drop Magazine 
[] Keep Yearbook and Magazine 
Use Hardbound Binder for Magazine 
} Drop Yearbook and Magazine 
LJ (ther 


If you purchased the $7.00 yearbook 
package you are entitled oo one free 
poster, to be distribured Spring Regis- 
tranon. (See ad, pe 1) Check choice 
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The freshmen and _ sopho- 
more classes are the principals 
in this yearly event. It is an 
all-year struggle. Things start 
with hair clipping, followed by 
the sophomore proclamation 
answered by the freshmen, 
after which the freshmen don 
their green caps and paint the 
‘“*M.”’ Later in the autumn 
the tub rush is held, together 
with the sack rush and ob- 
stacle race and _ interclass 
wrestling bouts. The final 
time that the two classes meet 
is the tug-of-war held in the 
spring to determine whether or 
not the Frosh will again don 
their green caps. 
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The Girls They Didn’t Leave Behind 
‘Three Co-eds in the Service 


As an emphatic denial to the general opinion that there was nothing for ‘‘the 
girls they left behind’’ to do but knit and wait after the 200 or more State 
University men joined the colors, three women of the varsity volunteered their 
services to America and were accepted, 

The first to go was Alpha Buse, 06, who was doing post-graduate work in the 
journalism sehocl when she received an appointment to a government position 
at Washington, D, C., having suceessfully passed a civil service examination, On 
November 19, 1917, Miss Guse left for the national capital. Her first work was 
in the forestry headquarters, but she was soon transferred to the war department 
and worked there under the direction of Billy Sunday’s son, 

Now she is in the aviation serviee, oceupying a confidential position, in charge 
vf the summarizing, charting and securing of information which should be 
hroucht to the attention of the chief of the division. 

The second of the co-ed trio is Ethel Johnston, '20, who also passed the civil 
service examination with honors, Although she had not yet received her ap- 
pointment, she ‘‘took a chance’’ and left for Washington with Miss Buse, and 
is now working with the American Red Cross Couneil at the national head- 
(jarters. 

And the third is Helen MeCarthy, ‘18. Her position in the military is unique. 


She is one of three women who are emploved as official hostesses for the soldiers 


in the training camps of the United States. Miss McCarthy is assistant to the 
manager of recreation for the troops at Camp Lewis and a member of the com- 
inittee that recommends) rooms for the use of the soldiers while they are in Ta- 
voma. Gesides this she heads a movement to raise $50,000 to build club rooms 
for the boys in khaki. Under her supervision dances and other entertainments 
are provided for the Sammees, both in the city and at the camp. 
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What if a thousam!l worlds go crna« 
And books and leesonm go to smash 
And the Earth forgets to spin a while, 
So long as we ive Hal's immy 


smile? 
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‘His hearty laugh and wholesomencas, 
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MISSUULA, MONTANA 


TO THOSE WHO 
SOMEHOW SURVIVE 


Bie Hal Mathew 


Forgive this hastily written document [t 
was done the same night we heard. the ter- 
rible news and is intended as a semi-histori- 
cal piece—something these of vow who sur- 
vived, and we prayetl that night that some- 
how afew would, can use asa sori of farmer's 
almanac for the fnture. Something to learn 
from and guide you along a-saner path. 


This is, admitted)y, an analysis ef a micro- 
costn—a university in the Rocky Mountains 
at the confluence of five Valleys; a school 
made up of just short of 9,000 students. But 
at the end of the night we decided this Uni- 
versity was a fair representation of the whole, 


It was a strangely calm, introspective night 
in view of its significance. A group of people, 
and believe me it Was a cross-section of the 
campus, was sitting around a table in the 
University Center having coffee when a side 
door whooshed open and a fellow not at all 
fitting to the environment dashed in and 
stood busily a few feet from our table. Our 
conversations stopped haltingly as one and 
then another spotted him 


The first thing I noticed was his feet. While 
others entered the room with snow on their 
shoes or boots, this man had soot and it fell 
off onto the carpet around him as cinnamon 
from a doughnut. He glanced nervously about 
the room and then scurried to our table and 
asked if he could sit down, When we agreed 
he asked if he could tell us some frightening 
news and We agreed that this peneration was 
hardened to that sort of thing and that we, 
while not eager to hear more, could certainly 
tolerate more 


What follows is the terribly, terribly im- 
ortant story of Joseph Ybarra, a man with 
ir like rug yarn, eves like hot coals and 
clothes that generally seemed too long for 
him 


He told us he had chartered a small plane 
out of Newark, N.J., in time to avoid the com- 
plete death byw fire of his neighborhood and 
had spent the last two days hopping from city 
ta city to find out what sort of madness was 
foing on. He finally retreated to Missoula, 


“They're coming this way,” he told us. “The 
cities have filled up and there’s no room any- 
where except here. They'll be here soon.” 
such fervor in this man 


“They've filled up?” someone questioned 
“What about the suburbs?" 


“Suburbs shmuburbs,"” Joseph Ybarra snap- 
ped “There's no more room man, From At- 
lanta to Albuquerque the people are oclbow 
to elbow and hostility runs rampant. There's 
no food to @at, Water to drink or air to 
breathe.” He then described stops in Pitts- 


burgh where bodies lay in heaps, in Chicago 
where Lake Michigan had, without anyone 
else apparently learning of it, been filled in 
and developed as Daleyburg Heights, now 
burning; in Lincoln, Neb, where corn still 
tries to push through the paved over farm 
land: in Dallas where oil wells heave up bar- 
rels of dry sand with each stroke of the pump; 
in Washington where the entire town of 
Mount Vernon has been literally lost for 
months in an impenetrable smog, and so on 


“You're crazy," someone at the table of- 
fered. “This is crazy talk. You're nothing but 
an old fool.” 


“Old fool is it," Joseph Ybarra said stead- 
ily, and then not so steadily, “People are mov- 
ing enmasse directly toward this state, this 
city.” He rose, “The populace has erupted. 
They're coming on foot, but they're coming. 
They're trampling one another, disregarding 
family bonds, screaming, killing to escape the 
holocaust, You'll think old fool young man 
when they trample you to death. Now if you'll 
direct me to the nearest, mountaintop I'll take 
my leave.” And with that he left, not waiting 
for our directions. 


We honestly didn't take his tale too serious- 
ly until someone came by and told us that 
none of the TV networks were broadcasting. 
A collective chill ran up our spines. But some- 
how out of the horror came a resignation and 
we decided the only thing of any significance 
we could do would be to set down, for poster- 
ity if you will, a kind of picture of this place 
as it was before it died. So go ahead and read 
it, what else have you got todo, Oh, and after 
you read it, find something to do will you. 

t was the lethargy of the masses that started 
this whole mess in the first place 


aun Sept. 19, 1971, was a warm and 
heautiful day—the day the University of Mon- 
tana campus began to fill up again just like 
it always did in the fall. Only there were to 
be a few changes this year. 


The freshmen had been escaping harass- 
ment more and more over the past seVeral 
years ond finally this year were indistinguish- 
able from other students. The young people 
of America had demonstrated so long against 
segregation and discrimination that it seemed 
off course to discriminate against one’s fel- 
low student just because he happened to be 
a newcomer. 


For that same reason there was for the first 
time in years no slave labor available to climb 
Mount Sentinel and give the giant “M" a new 
coat of white paint. Someone tried to brighten 
it up the previous spring with a multitude of 
colors, in the fashion of the day, But even that 
paint had faded by fall. Man was beginning 
to learn to leave mountains and the like to 
their own destinies. But still the way that 
“MM” was fading away up there seemed some- 
how symbolic. 


For the first time in as long as anyone 
could remember there were no new faculty 
members awaiting the students. The state's 
budget was cri ney in the previous legisla- 
tive session and UM decided to cut corners by 
not hiring any new teachers. 


Students were centering and continuing in 
school with absolutely no assurance that they 
would have jobs in their fields when they 
praduated. All evidence indicated that the 
college degree was losing value even more 
quickly than the great American dollar, The 
spring of 19T1 was one of despair for the col- 
lege graduate in the job market, but the 
spring of ‘72 promised to be even bleaker. 
Many of the students on campus in the fall 
of Tl were fifth year people—those in no 
hurry to enter the real world because there 
seemed to be no place for them out there, 


A gigantic new library was being construc- 
ted on campus although there was no assur- 
ance that the University would have enough 
money to fill it with books or even to finish 
constructing it. The library was being built 
on the site of the old football field, which was 
sumchow appropriate because many students 
were so concerned with haying a good library 
and solind academic program they were 
threatening to all but eliminate student fund- 
ing of athletics. Both athletic director Jack 
Swarthout and business manager Calvin 
Murphy agreed that would spell a death blow 
to organized sports. At that time students 
were allotting $7 of their $15 activity fee to 
athletics. Those opposed to spending that 
much money there argued that competitive 
Hare should be supported solely by those 
that enjoyed them and wanted them, Mean- 
while, Swarthout had a winning football team 
pfoing but could not be certain there would 
even be organized athletics on campus a year 
from then. 


The fraternities and sororities died a little 
more that year than they had a year before, 
and the dormitories were becoming more lib- 
erated. Nobody felt the pressure to become 
a Greek like students had in the early 60's 
and before, and no one, notably females, 
wanted to live a cloistered dormitory life, 
a0 both systems were changing. Many stu- 
dents felt that the structure and snobbery 
inherent in the Greek way of life was just 
the sort of thing that was dividing America, 
Dorm residents were demanding and gettin 
it number of new freedoms—abolition o. 
hours, the right to have visitors of either sex 
in their rooms 24 hours a day, the right to 
determine dorm regulations. There was even 
a strong movement afoot to create a new co- 
ed dorm where males and females would have 
rooms on the same floor. 


There were new and experimental aca- 
demic programs to alleviate the drudgery of 
the old world academia. The Indian an Black 
studies programs Were added in recent years 
and were experimenting with new approach- 
es to education, A Ford Foundation grant al- 
lowed the creation of the “Round River Ex- 

riment,” a project that viewed the whole 

rth as a university. A total of 100 students 
were selected for the year-long program and 
they spent time in the woods, time in class- 
rooms, time with government, time together, 
time alone trying to learn more about them- 
selves and their places in the universe. The 
program was designed to help people fit in 
with the natural cyele of life. 


So there were changes that year, indeed, 
but the biggest change of all was in the stu- 
dent. There was in the fall of "71 no longer 
a “Joe College” type. If you could stereotype 


the student at all it would be by saying that 
he was aware of a need for change, that he 
was politically-oriented, 


The demonstrations that began in 1964 in 
Berkeley created a new sense of power in 
the American student. He learned that he 
could direct a lot of attention toward his cause 
by simply assembling in a mass and being 
noisy, Unfortunately, he also learned at Kent 
State and Jackson Stale thal he could get 
killed and that he could set his cause back- 
The demonstration did come to Montana. 
There was a strike two years before and a 
march or two the next year, but interest 
waned in the demonstration as a vehicle for 
change and by the fall of ‘71 it didn't appear 
that there would be any more significant adem- 
onstrations at UM, or anywhere in the U.S. 
for that matter, 


The war in Vietnam was, everyone finali 
had to admit, really winding down, althou " 
"Vietnamization” was still very fatal to a lot 
of American soldiers. It was a time for pre- 
ventive medicine—a time for a new approach 
to foreign and domestic policy, so students 
began to pet involved in party work. The 18 
year olds got the vote and au perhaps save 
the world, although disappointingly few of 
them Were registering. From a small high 
school in a town near Missoula came word 


that the students held a mock election on sev- 
eral issues and voted for capital punishment 
and against women’s liberation, among other 
things. It didn’t look good. 


UM students began to get behind the New 
Party when it sounded like consumer advo- 
cate Ralph Nader might run for president. He 
quickly rejected the notion, however. Semi- 
candidate Gene McCarthy, for whom students 
had bled in Chicago, stopped by campus in the 
Fall of ‘71 and it was sadly clear that he would 
make a pood poet. Sen. Fred Harris, a de- 
clared presidential candidate, dropped in a 
while later with a charming and even promis- 
ing populist party proposal, but announced he 
was dropping out of the race the day after he 
left campus. 


Environmentalist Stuart Udall visited the 
campus that fall too. Students filled the ball 
room and were bored silly for two hours. We 
knew all that stuff. We wanted to know what 
he was poing to\de about it, but he didn’t say. 
One of Montana’s leading environmentalists, 
Frank Dunkle, was here for, a night and 
smiled stupidly when asked if he was going to 
run for governor. His heart didn't scem to be 
im it. 


By December it became apparent that 11 
months hence there would be a presidential 
race between Humphrey and Nixon and a 
Montana gubernatorial race between two can- 
didates who wouldn't do the state any good. 
And still the students worked. It was nice 
that some people were trying so hard. It's 
just too bad that the trying came too late. 


But wait. Don't get the idea that every stu- 
dent at the University of Montana was out 
campaigning to save the world. That simply 
was not true. 


There were still those upper middle class 
products who drove sports cars, who were 
beautiful, handsome, resplendently dressed, 
who skied in the winter, boated in the sum- 
mer and ruefully awaited the return of the 
panty raid tradition. To them the University 
was just another in a long series of play- 
prounds. They were headed toward the 
country club and the corporate structure, 
both self-destructing institutions, as we were 
to so rudely learn 


There were still athletes who believed the 
World revolved around their interests and 
who refused to venture outside that world. 


Every encounter was a physical one and they 
would still be talking about their accomplish- 
ments in bars many years later, unaware that 
there would be no bars or people in them to 
listen. 


And there were still the slobs and blobs 
who had never done and would never do any- 
thing for anyone else. They would finish 
school, marry someone equally indifferent, 
have a bunch of kids, raise them indifferently 
and spend their whole lives hating their jobs 
and themselves but directing their anger 
toward anyone different {rom) themselves. 


And/there were still the ocidballs and out- 
casts who had absolutely rejected any motion 
of making this a palatable world. Called hip- 
ples, freaks, flawer children, the counter 
culture, they were the ones hateful people 
often directed their hate toward. The long 
hairs who used drugs and rejected traditional 
values were blamed for the ills of the world. 
But they weren't to blame. They were simply 
a product of a chaotic, erring world. Really 
just another minority group, albeit an inter- 
esting one, They bought and sold drugs de- 
spite ridiculously massive campaigns to pre- 
vent their transactions. They wore ragged 
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clothing and long hair despite derision from 
all quarters. They had their own language 
and their own life style and seemed to be 
having the most fun of anyone. They hung 
out at the infamous Eddy’s Club where they 
loved and laughed and. yes, fought. They 
seemed at the time the best equip ped of any 
one to survive the holocaust 


By dawn we had pretty much completed the 
document and someone at the table was sud- 
denly caught up again in the horror we all 
had felt earlier. He jumped up and ran to the 
door and we followed. We watched from 
the balcony as he ran to the parking lot and 
began kicking away furiously at the snow 
cover. Whe “ he reached bare ground he knelt 
down and laid his ear to it in the manner of 
the plainsman listening ete the thunder of 
buffalo. The expression on his face changed 
slowly from apprehension to total astonish- 
ment. He jumped to his feet to yell something 
at us but was, as luck would have it . promptly 
run over by a student who told us later he 
was late for a class. After the accident it was 
very quiet outside Up there somewhere on 
the wind-swept mountain was Joseph Ybarra 
and on the other side of the mountain some- 
where was the end 


bor \ iE L i A af it | “War veterans returning home for an 


education, especially from World War 
I], influenced student attitudes and so- 


hered the campus. 


Pa Though The Kainun during World War 1 in the word: 
of a Sentinel editor, “beistled with war news and phrases’ 
and “columns were devored t Mustard Gas and Soldies 
Stuff,” such interest passed with the end of the war, Pro 
fessors wondered why students in South America anc 
Europe were thoughtful abour and active in social and 
especially political affairs and students in the United 
States seldom ventured, physically and intellectually, off 
the campus. It rook World War HU and the Korean and 
Vietnam Wars, the invention of the A and H bombs anc 
war missles pr longe d fear of Communism and immediate 
worldwide communication co bring students in the Unired 
States mo their present concern abour life and society and 
world events and condition 

War veterans returning home for an education, especially 
from World War IU, influenced student attitndes and 
sobered the campus They freed the campus of tradition: 
like freshmen wearing green caps, like many hithert 
sanctified and wnimportant traditions The veterans were 
older persons. They were men and women of a certain 
hard experience. To them education was all-important 
They had no time for foolishness, even for most social 
activities. Traditions however silly or unimportant die 
hard: we find in The Kasnzin as late as 1948 writing 
about lack of loyalty co the University as shown in cheering 


at games, abour littering the lawns with coke bortles. 
The Great Depression of 1929 and years of the early 
1930's came as a shock to students, as to people generally 
Ie made attending college financially difficult, Ic forced 
many, Many students to work for their expenses or pare 
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m, and such work made going to college more of 
a reality than it had formerly been mken to be. The dom- 
inating desire of students was for security. Like society 
in general, they were frightened, Concern abour making 

living after graduation ran strong. Some students came 
t0 feel chat society owed them a living All students car 
<i themselves with litle self-confidence. An alumnus 
ot the 1940's, speaking at a School of Journalism meeting 
in the 1960s, wondered bow he and his contemporaries 

t/ > if} q I} OD in college could have been so frightened and inactive, so 
| a¢ y rf Tf f Te do-nothing, Students of the late 1930's and the 1940's 


‘mselves to fun with little buoyancy. A Sentinel 


neég wonder eove edit " . oe As | remember me ' it was a winter of des 


pair,” but felt compelled to add, “but it was the spring of 


> 


hope,” and “These were the best and worst of times,” with 


the best” seemingly a bow to convention, Srudents were 


~~ students were in college beginning 10 question and doubt 
Students re, stat They felt and were Stull, in the 1940's and 1950's they accepted propricties. 
hey had nor yer begun were polite, dressed conventionally, went to church, and 
f im wo live, thar real life would begin after graduation. They used the bad four-letrer words only in moments of as- 
ro worried lirtle about making a living when real life began sumed daring 

- ; Educaror reing young peopl eo to college, assured Genuine quessions were being asked by students in the 
antiquity them, quoting statistics, thar they would then carn more 1950s abour snudent government that would genuineh 

: eney than persons withour a lege education. Students be theirs and abour meaningful parucipation in their ed 

ed thar fact complacent They had, as a Kasrntn ration. In world aftacs titty were dominated by fear of 

/ ¢ than an even chance hey therefore Communism The whole country was bepond all reason 

f sel} fidence, were mor upset o listurbed by Communism and the disease had been caught 

fused f oor ben © asserting ther independence by students. As early as 1940 The Kaien edivorislized on 

They formed ; nonungly tm socety’s regulations the dangers ft subversive elements in this country 


rorality Thar tear of Communism did nor abare wari) the 1961's 
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“The students of those days loved fun, 
a bubbling and irresponsible fun, a 


gaiety that was almost unknown to stu- 
dents of the 1960's.” 
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“They came to wonder in the 1960's 
why as students they were not an active 


part of society, why their energy and in- 
telligence should not be used in the in- 
terests of society, why they should wait 
for graduation to live real life.” 
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in defense of winter... 
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Many of us intend to get outdoors wn the winter, 
but never do. Instead, we remain confined, going 
from one warm shell co another. We look out and 
dread the season. 

How foolish! For owe beyond the buried and ele- 
vated lines of electric and gas, out beyond the last 
plowed road is a land of white, crisp and delicare 
cold, No artist is capable of carving, molding and 
transforming water into a single shape co parallel 
4 frost lined tree, snow decked forest, wind blown 
ridge or ice lined river bank, There is no magnifi- 
cence to compare with winter. Trp is singular. 

Winter drives us in. It is a planned time of quiet. 
A time of reflection, a time for indoor craft, and 
reading. One season H. D. Thoreau reflected, “Win- 
ter, with its inwardinness, is upon us. A man is con- 
strained ta sit down and think.” We do well to fol- 
low his wisdom. 

And yet at the same time don't be fooled into 
thinking that all of winter should be spent indoors. 
We ate threatened with a continuous Jife of tech- 
nology, Even as we travel into the country we cake it 
with us. 

Part of the ceason 1s tear, We learn early that there 
dre too mainy dangers in the wild. Dangers of freez- 
ing, being lost, or breaking a bone in a fall, Un- 
fortunately, for many of us the above is truce. We 
have progressed into a state of dependence, Depend- 
ence upon technology, fellow humans, even povern: 
Mens. 

However; There comes a time in one's life, as 
well as in the lite of man where he must hazard him- 
self co the elements. of nature, or else become lost in a 
more permanent way. We need these danwers of the 
wild. 

We néeed ta kin firsthancl the force al WL TEr. 
lt is nevessary to learn how INSIENIICANE We are ti 
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winter storm, We are more fragile than the most 
delicare ice crystal. In the midst of a winter forest 
we are a single ny blick det. Nothing more. 

In tobute to winter, on the following pages we 
have gathered together knowledgeable articles on 
downhill skiing, snowshoeing, ski hiking, and win- 
ter camping. Perhaps the articles will encourage 
some at least to intend to take otf into the winter 
wilderness. 

OF course our information is not complere; it is 
only intended as an introduction. Libraries and heok- 
stores are full of manuals on technique. One we'd 
especially like to recommend is THE SIERRA CLUB 
MANUAL OF SKI MOUNTAINEERING. For 95¢ 
yOu Cant go wrong. 

Remember, winter need not be a sudden plunge. 
It your outdoor wisdom 15 limited, just crample a little’ 
beyond civilization. Do not hurry, A trek into the 
high country can snow you suddenly. Montana 
peaks Frequently experience sudden arctic conditions. 
In the summer you can make many mistakes, re- 
peatedly, In the winter you get bur one. 

Do not be on unfriendly terms with winter. Treat 
it nether as a force co be conquered, nor as a phe- 
nomenon to be ridden through in a machine, Treat 
and love winter for what it as, glorious, glorious 
winter! You will never master winter. Instead learn 
to master the art of survival under blizzard ocondi- 
tions. Equip yourself properly. Learn the lore and 
wisdom of the mountain men, Each winter season 
you will become enchanted and drawn decper and 
deeper into winter wilderness. 

And slowly, not all at once, winter will come alive, 
with you. You will find yourself, free as the wind 
blows. 

Col, bless wineert 
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MISSOULA AND ENVIRONS 


Talk skiing with the average Missoulian and you're likely 
to bear enthusias counts of Big Mountain and Bridger 


etrupted by occasional wistful ‘glances toward Banff, 
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sNow Bowl, 

“Lf you can ski Snow Bowl, you can ski anywhere in the 
world,” according to U of M Ski Coach Rusty Lpons—and 
it hard to find a mote complimentary, or a more chal- 
Ihpine aaesment. However, intermediates may noc find 
such remarks very assuring, and beginners may find them 
downright terrifying. 

Long a haven for local powder skiers, Snow Bowl boasts 
terrain fast enough and steep enough to have attracted 
the U.S. Alpine Championships of 1057, Snow Bowl As 
sitant Manager Stan Cohen says the area hopes to attract 
a ‘World Cup competition one of these years—bur in the 
Meine, the Manan aims io provide proomed shopes 
and expanded hase lodge facilities to attract the average 
skiers, who in earlier years have cringed at the thought of 
tall moguls and unramed ~pulferschnee.” 
still want co stay on the bower slopes. 
Snow Bowl skung traditionally stars Thanksgiving on 
the upper slopes, and by mid-December the entire facility 
i normally in operation. However, a mild winter has been 
kita 0 delay the season until Christmas. On the other 
hand, snow lingers until late spring on Snow Bowl's sunny 
slopes—usually outlasting the skiers, in spire of the area's 
southem exposure, Last year, according to Cohen, Snow 
Bowl closed in April for lack of qesomers. The snow 
lasted well into May, 

Although Cohen terms Sno0 Bow] 
COmparon 00 lireer, more distant competition ar White- 
fish and Bridger Bowl, many visitors do mor agree. Said 
ont Canadian skier, “Big Mountain has more area” bor 


Beginners will 


small potatoes” in 


Snow Bowl has past at much vanety oo offer 


Troe, Snow Bow! will never rival Huntley's Big Sky 
a3 a condominium center for wealthy Californians. Bur 
to many locals, this comes as mo disappointment 

To reach Snow Bowl, take the Reserve Street exit on 
Interstare OO, head north up Crrant Creek and follow the 
signs until the road peters out. Make sure you're equipped 
for the trip. Though relatively short, the road is unpaved 
and can get rather exciting. 


NLARSHALL 


Don't sell it shore 
Olympics, but ic fearures some of the popular amenities 


Marshall will newer eos: the Winger 


incleding night skiing, a geek! ski school and an all-wearher 
(base elevation 41K) 
ft, 23 opposed to 3,000 fr. at Snow Bowl), so rhe season 


access road. The elevation is lower 
is a bie shorter 

This year, the management hopes to supplemenc nacure 
with a snow-making machine, designed mo fortify the sow 
cover on the more well-travelled beginners slope and on 
the beadwall above the lodge A snow-maker in Montana 
probably seems to fall somewhere between heresy and 
absurdity, Still, Easterners and Midwestermers will vouch 
irom long expercence that the infernal machines lay down 
a pretry decent base. Skiing through a man-made blizzard 
is a* veritable mind-freak, expecially at night, It 
poeder, but for this most beginners are graceful—ane it 
way alvead of ice, grass and gravel. 


There are some challenging rons down Marshall's mid 
section, and the area is a pood place to practice for alminst 
any skier of any abiliry, An all-day cocker ts only $3.00 fos 


adults, or $225 af night And ce at from me, that's 


cheap! 
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meals for $5.00; and the price probably hasn': changed 
mitch. It ain’ the Savoy, bor os way ahead of a portable 
ighon, 


BELMONT 


Locufted ot Murysville, northwest of Helena, this t a 
small ared operating principally on weekends and holidays. 
Adule ravea are $4.00 per day, but according to the new 
LS, Ski Assn Nomhern Directory, Belmont offers half- 
price tickets to Northern Division USSA members. There- 
fore, it might be of interest to U of M Ski Club members 
who plan to spend any time in Helena this winter 


NORTH—BIG MOUNTAIN 

This is Montana's biggest, and ics located abour 130 miles 
north of Missoula (about the same distance as Glacier 
Park), just outside Whitefish, Allow three hours, via fast 
dogsled; there's usally more snow on the ground north of 
Kalispell 

Big Mountain offers. lor of area and a pood diversiry of 
terrain. They keep the moguls from overrunning the place, 
and the big wpper bowls probably won't overwhelm the in- 
termediate skier. In peneral, the slopes are well groomed 

The area bills itself as a family-type fesort and features 
family ski week vacation packages, complete with Bur- 
lingeon ski-special orains from Minneapolis and Seattle 
Whitefish is locaced in a “wow belr” of sores: therefore, 
the season is relatively long and dependable at Big Moun- 
tain. On the other hand, Whitefish gets more than its 
fair share of clouds and fog. 

There are accomodations at the base of the ski ones, 
bur it might be cheaper in town. More lodging is avail- 
able in Columbia Falls (seven miles east) and in Kalispell 
(13 miles souch). Local Chinese fooed freaks auserr thal 
the best the side of Calgary is served ar Frenchie’s—so 
you might keep that in mind if-you hic Kalispell ac dinmer- 
time, 


West—Jackass IDAHO 


Located above Kelloge, this area is up-and-coming and 
the through-traffic tends to keep Lookout Past fairly passa- 
ble. As Intersmre OO) nears completion, more Missoulians 
are bound to discover Jackass Ski Bowl. 

The area hasa long season and pushes spring skiing, And 
is really within casy siking distance of Missoula (abour 
130 miles). Relloge is on the main roure to Spokane, and 
it is high enough to be above Kellogg smog, (Those who 
think Missoula has been plundered by big business oughe 
of take a look at ches town! } 

tier chan that, youre on your own. Vl be skiing 
Jackass for the first time this year, too 


SOUTH—MAVERICK 

Probably moat people who journey this far afield will 
end up at Bridger Bowl. To reach Maverick, you must 
turn south on US. 91 just before Butte, then backtrack 
northwest another $4 miles afver you reach Dillon. Total 
mip is around 20) mules. 

Nevertheless, there are good reports about Maverick 
The place ts equipped with a double chairlift and a platter 
pull Elkhorn Hot Springs supports an outdoor pool near- 
by. 


Lost TRAIL 


Contrary wo midsummer rumors, there is no new chairlift 
this year. This is a small area, on the Montana-Idaho line 
south of Hamilton ar Losr Trail Pass (eg. on LS, 94, the 
main route to Sun Walley.) [eis uncrowded, secluded and 
staunchly supported by a small nucleus of fans 


FARTHER AFIELD 


Don't abandon the prospeces for a Jong weekend a: 
places as distant as Banff, Sun Valley, Bogus Basin or 
Jackson Hole, The first rwo are really relanvely acces- 
sible from Missoula—provided you don't select a weeben 
when stockmen’s warnings have been posred 

South of Missoula in. Idaho, the Salmon River Valley 
is curicusly sheltered from winter snows, and U.s. 93 
which follows it mo Sun Valley ts only complicated by rea 
passes: Lost Trail anc Galen Summit. 

North of @hitefish, roughly on the latimde of Glacier 
Park, you hit a snow bele that leoks more ominous tbe 
farther you dove—until you begin to feel like you've ac- 
cidentally stumbled ono the Trans-Alaskan Highway. But 
oddly enough, the snows taper off after the Canadian 
frontier. The rest of the run is casy pong as far as Radium 
Hor Springs (bring your bathing suit—im 30¢ per day). 
From Radium there are two foutes through the Provincial 
Park to Banff. Usually ar least one of them is open 

Lf you drive to Canada, you mighr consider a detour via 
US, 2 and 95 oo the border crossing at Eastport, Idaho. 
There's a duty free border store at Eastport, It's just an 
old board-frant general store, bur the booze prices are 
fantastic. ‘You're allowed 42 ozs. dury tree when entering 
Canada. Only one hitch: pou have to drink ic all before 
you come back 

Unless you look really freaky, chances are the border 
guards won't hassle pou. Bur be caretul—we have pood 
friends who have been throwgh bad bests 

Yes, Virginia, Montana really does have some fantastic 
skiing, With any kind of lock ae all, we can keep it a deep 
dark secret for another ten years. Maybe even longer! 
Look at how lone the Swiss were able to hide the Valais! 
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Ski hiking offer st of rewards—solitude, clean in 
; viporat healthful exert ind escape from 
crowd ind slope » cross country, and ski 
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Ski hiking requires both light weight and flexibility to 
allow hiking up the hill, and some control to get down. But 
this doesn't mean a lot of expense. Unul a few years ago 
most ski hikers adapted and improvised old wood skis for 
cable bindings were hooked by a 


light weight. To this 


patr of front hooks to allow the foot to lift and flex while 
ith additi 


ithoOn beartray toc 


nal rear hooks for descending. In ad- 
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pieces Or safety toes were used thar 


could be tightened down fast for the hike up or had a 
special attachment to prevent sideways boot movement. The 
complete outfit required an old beatup pair of boots thar 


would thex tor hiking 
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long with big baskets for 


ready. Except that skis slide, so you 


traction going up 
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most frustrat 


challenging traction—and the 


each snow condition requires its own special w: 
skins | strips of sealskin or mohair fastened ro 
are heavier, but reliable A el and 


device ts to take a piece of water ski t 


Mraps : 


criss-crossing i around the ski to 
that can be slipped off for the 
Other equipm i fo 


include a small back or belt pack for food 


tens, etc. Do nor use a frame, as 
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Missiula is ideally situated for shocing im winter, and in 


the high oountry in spring Tike region has a variety of ¢ 


challenging terrain aintable tor both snowshonng 


dftourting, Soowshoting tequires mo special sechoiques 
the biggest requirement is stamina and perseverance. The 
snowshoes can travel on level cerrain or on an uphill gride 


about a4 rapidly ax the skinourer, Of course on an Open 


downhill slope the skisoirer has the advantage over thie 
ST hier 

It’s easy to get started in smowshocing, The necessary 
equipment consist: of the snowshoes, bindings, and ski 
poles The snowshoes are usually made of ash wood ~ 
rawhide {untreated leather If varnished regularly the 
snowshoes are very durable and will last for many ‘years 
CH omirse 
ie 


rocks just below the surface. Ski poles are useful, although 


same care mitt be taken as with a pod pour 
) 
1 


fs with heavy stumps, brush and 


Pode 


nor necessary, amd almost any pair of ski poles will suffice, 
alchics 
There are several pes of snowshoes, Most it these can 


oh wide baskers are helpful in powder snow 


Eee cn 
them are available cthroigh outdoor caorlogue: and in 
Major cries 


hrained in Missoula sporting poods stores; and all 


The first type, the Alaska trail shoe, is the longest, 


measuring LO x 
long tail It ts 
when traveling: in “p or when carrying a heavy 


inches, has a tumed-up fret and a 


Tay AE ahs Ts, Partins larly 


pack. There is also a 
having dimensions of 
Another type of snowshoe is the Maine (or Michigan} 


style, sumewhac wider, with a turned-up frome and a gal, 
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Mii Deas 


isitally 13 x 46, A third type, the Green Mon 
paw shoe is the shortest, me sunnge 1 x 36, oval-shaped, 
Cail ana withour a tunned-tipp front earpaas 
advantage wt be 


my VO 


 aomewhar mire maneuverable 
in worded! areas than the lorie tahoe. Fach of these types 


of snowshoes comt akour S300 w be the binedines are an 


additonal $6000. Bor the chrifty minded, a visit to che 


local] second hand spores can often bring a eoced pair to 
imder §15.00 


For ome poull, it helps to wrap 9 arin the 


Sic and Deeb of che saeoorsbeot the feet 


Lisuially this 6s done in acdvorce fo 2iveé con- 
and thigh 
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SNOWSHOEING... © 


or how to walk across snow without fall 
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2. Dos Srone Moaantaro (elevate (40K) beer) 
Start (ne ole beporid the Patree ¢ Or Pic area at 
pint where the road crosses Deer Creek. Walk up the 
roid which joins. the main ned betore the Deer Creek 
crossing, ir a pumetpon at &y mile take the poad wn the 
right, wp the wese fork of Deer Creek. Atcer abour | mile 


there ig a switthback oo rhe riyghe, leave the raid and con. 


ve 

Hine Up a minor nad up the weer fork. After about 2 miles, 
the riudlze berween Pattee Creck and Miller Creek is reached, 
(ro weet on the lonp rede for anorlber 2 miles co eeach whe 
top of LAsin Snone Mountain uverlonking Missoula fron ove 
be 345 hours oo Dean Soone 


2 hours fo PeVurE 
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fe Rect Moantaw (elevation 6800 feer) 
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eff. This roel takes ine 
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ther |! 


gc lo mile, take the road cw the 


j 
emowsirocr up Deer Creek for abemor miles, them in 


switchbacks co the lefe, and, afeer smiles, reaches 
a saddle south of Slide Rock Mountain saddle, 
i¢ takes | hour oo travel ip the rather steep slope to Slide 


Rock Mountain. This an excellent trip, with fine 


From the 


of the Bitterroot Range and the Missoula Valley 
(Por all three of the trips described above, use the South. 
MATA) scale LSS, map 


t Missoula quadrangle 1: 


4, Created Port Rag ( clevarwon O40) fees | 
Start trom the Montana-Idaho border at Lolo Pass. Climb 
the sowbank on the ri 1 walk 


ace, 


rhe side of the highwa 


along the road, for abour 44 milé on the Montana 
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There are a number of other interesting enowsleoe trips tu 
Bitterroot canyons (ach as Bear Creek. Bass Creck, and 
Fred Baur Creek) amd Binerroot ridges (such as the ridge 


between Blodeete Creck and Mill Creek, and the ridge be- 
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STUFF fp Chen Burden 


My first experience with winter camping almost ended 
in dixager, Like many others not so fortunate, we mde 
only ong mistake We pitched our tent in the saddle 
between rwo peaks in the midst of a storm, The wind 
shifted during the night as a new storm moved in, Winds 
row to G0 mph, ocorly folding the tent in half. The next 
Mormiog, are: a hurried packing of our frozen Bear and 
tent (shroud lines were coated with 3 inches of ice) we 
descended 300 feet ro find whe storm was taking place only 


on the peaks Lee that then be the first lesson of winter 
camping—seek a sheltered spor for camp 
It is quite safe to venture out in winter, bur if plans 


are made for going back deep within the white, prepare 
yourselves for a sudden sem. The sky can change from a A a ae te 
Clear blue to white, then pray amd black im less than an 
hour, bringing with ic cold winds you wouldn't believe. 


‘ ‘ “Dom afraid of one thing ... A eld win, 
Lintorrunarely, If, COMLASE io Sumer Camping, in the weno That'll ill you for nothing. You'll jist die 
rer you are allowed bur one mistake . . . your last Hike a damn fool" 


z The Last of fia Mountain Mea" H. Peleni 
To help you in your phoning keep the following points ; ; as 


in mind. Survival in wincer reso almose encirely on conser 
vation of body hear A person can die of exposure in tem- 
peratures above 60°, of can be comfortable and safe ar 60 
below zero, Much depends on how you are dressed, your 
keeping dry, and finding shelter in the evenc of a storm. 

The following facts, presented in The Sierra Club's ~Man- 
nual of Ski Mounmineering’ should help you in a basic 
underanding of cold weather survival 


Firss of all, regarding body functions, the skin auto- 
matically shuts off surface blood circulation when exposed 
ro cold, reducing the beat loss through the skin to ba nor- 
mal Alcohol flutters the thermostat, resulting in tapid loss 
of beat from the body. Therefore, never drink prior to of 
during a winter curing 


The body further reduces circulanon to the extremes 
ag the torso pets colder, This is a normal reaction 1 pro 
tect the vital organs, As a result, blood no the hands and 
feet is reduced as much as eighteen times from maximum, 
Freezing and frostbite, in time, would sec in. Understandably 
then, ff 65 a5 important 0 pul on an extra sweater as dry 
mittens and socks, In fact, the sweater is bess restricting 00 
ciroulathon than cloves or socks 


When in camp, relaxing, or sleeping, keep hands and 
head protected, Even though you may not be cold ac the 
time, the resulting heat boss will laver affect you 


To produce beat, vigorous exercise is best, You can in- 
crease your hear ourpur by as much as 16 times Be sure, : 
however, nor io bundle ton warm when exercising heavily 
Once pour clothes are wet trom perspiration it is but a short 
while until you begin freezing. Shivering nearly doubles 
your hear ourpur, If you shiver as you crawl int your 
decping bag at night an immediate heat buildup will keep 
TO Cx Warm 


Another pod method of producing hear is to ear, The 
Process Lut aanest Hy parcel 


Kes exoces heat pasang our of dhe 


Daley. Tee 1crense ts ummediate tor carbohydrancs, more 
i 
"| 


Praline 


and higher for proveins, and slow for far [te is 
1 bemefir by the heat 


If your hands or feet need warming a bit, we supeese 
the following. Hands—use the under the armpim tick. 
[he feet can be more of a problem. We supeese you find an 


epecially pood friend with a warm stomach. ( Bererrr’} It 


may sued crude and rude, bue frosthire really hurts. Of 
(couse Jak London (as mentioned in the Rocky Mow. 
sane. cells of Eskima Women warming a hunters feet 
under their ample bosom. 


By all means pln on staying dry. Damp clothing draws 
falrmch front body within minures, Use clothing allowing 
ithe; bothy coy breethe (ie. fishnet underwear, loose weave 
wOOl!shirs and ssants, wool socks). Always carry an extra 
set of dry cloths. Plan on changing into dry wicks at lunch- 
time, and both socks and underwear before falling asleep. 
When dressing for an outing use the onion principle—many 
thin layers. This traps warm air berween layers, and allows 
you oo shed or don an extra sweater as needed. 


No need to bathe before going out The body's narural 
ous help with insulation And although on a cold day a 
beard becomes heavily crusted with ice, the weight is 
Hegligable, and hear loss from the face is reduced Besides, 
it lonks ethnic, 


Wind can be a hase. A ten-mile an hour wind under 
same conditions is equivalent wm a lowering of the extennal 
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INDIVIDUAL EQUIPMENT CHECK LIST 


WEARING: 


overs 

wool liners or woolen gloves 
fuirka or wind shirt 
halachiva or Loar: 

knickers (wool) 

shirt (wel! 


IN SHIRT POCKETS: 
micleskin fb pieces } 
glacier cream 

kleenex packet 

IN PANTS POCKET: 
chap stick 

bandana or hankerchief 


sour or hard cand ies 


knife 


matehes in water-proof Conaier 


ON OUTSIDE OF PACK: 
foam pead 
sleeping bag 


ice v7 Bia andl Cham pHs 


IN BOTTOM OF PACK: 


et of long johns (if nol wearing) 


I pr. extra knicker socks 


IN TOILET KIT: 


moist towelettes — 2 per day 


soap, Wash rag and/or small towel 


tooth brush, powder, and comb 
metal mirror 
toilet paper 


IN PACK POCKETS: 


Plastic bags for liners 
combi-pliers 

ski wax 

scraper | plastic windshield } 
2 lash cords (¥a" x 14°) 

k bese nes packet 

gogeles (amber wearing! 
ivalonche cord 

pack cover (large plastic bag) 
exira boot laces 

fire starters 

one large spoon 

one large cup 

water battle 

humadame 

flashlicht — extra batteries 
first aid kit (individual) 

I pair 4 
different colors 


th pack alraps 
1 pair ¥ 
IN SLEEPING BAG: 
long jolins 

bed socks or down boolees 
sleeping Levey une: 


IM TOP OF PACK: 
wind shirt or parka 
wind pants 

wool Sweater 

down jacket 


overmilts 
wool liners or woolen gloves 
halaclave or t 


| 


temperature OO". Further increase io wind will have litle 
additional cooling effect if windproof clothing is worn 
Especially important is a parka with hood and drawserings 
around the waise and face 


SHELTER 


In contrast to summer camping, shelrer is an absolute 
necessity. On a mountain a stonm may last for several days 
of a week. Linless you are on the edge of the storm, and can 
safely trek out, your best ber as to ser up camp. Always 
carry a windproof tent (fabric) of a design m withstand 
severe wind, The tent must als) breathe (allow passage of 
body moigure), and be simple to set up and ake down 
A nce feature fier WiINnter Canmiping Tents 1 oy have a arial 
vestibule in the front for canking, A skeeve entrance ar the 
ther end is desirable 


As pure cf 


86 important, Further improvements of trampling the snow 


mt tatlier, sclecuon of a sheltered camp 


toa uniform flan surface for the tent site, and development 
of a wind shield are worth the time spent. Lf che snow is 
heavy ancl damp, blocks can be cur to form aowall Ever- 
BPOtt and wid is absry effecrive it Sea 1% for peewdlery 


lk especeally heavy arincls are ek pected, a Show cave 


shemale be bale from a drift For only 1 Snerw cave Can pr 


wide absolicely still aur Breathing is mot a problem, as snow 
3 quite porous. Make sure your design places the sleeping 
atea higher than the entrance, to trap body hear, A small 


cooking shelf can be dug at the same time. For maximum 
warmth keep the mal cubic feet to a minimum 


One last addition, however, Take along a paperback 
novel or two by Jack London. Lf a sudden blizzard comes 
up, dig in and spend the nexe few days reading “To Bald 
a Fire”) “Winte Fang, or “Call of sie Wil, Or how 
abour Robert Service's, “The Cremation of Sane MeGee™ 


fa ore 


Idle thoughts 
on a winter afternoon 


Moments 

that wander 

through the back doors 
of your mind 


The ‘Cremation Sam McGEE 


There are strange things done in the midnight 
sun 
By the men who moil for gold; 
The Arctte trails have their secret tales 
hat would make your blood run cold; 
The Northern Lights have seen queer sights, 
But the queerest they ever did see 
Was that night on the marge of Lake Lebarge 
! cremated Sam McGee. 


Now Sam McGee was from Tennessee, where 
the cotton blooms and blows. 

Why he left his home in the South to roam 
‘round the Pole, God only knows. 

He was always cold, but the land of gold seemed 
to hold him like a spell; 

Though he'd often say in his homely way that 
“ he'd sooner live in hell.” 


On a Christmas Day we were mushing our way 
over the Dawson trail. 

Talk of your cold! through the parka’s fold it 
stabbed like a driven nail. 

[f our eyes we'd close, then the lashes froze till 
sometimes we couldn’t see; 

It wasn't much fun, but the only one to whimper 
was Sam McGee. 


And that very night, as we lay packed tight in 
our robes beneath the snow, 

And the dogs were fed, and the stars o'erhead 
were dancing heel and toe, 

He turned to me, and “ Cap,” says he, “ ['ll cash 
in this trip, I guess; 

And if I do, I'm asking that you won't refuse my 
last request.” 


Well, he seemed so low that I couldn't say no; 
then he says with a sort of moan: 

“Tt's the curséd cold, and it's got right hokd till 
I'm chilled clean through to the bone, 


Yet ‘tain't being dead — it's my awful dread of 
the icy grave that pains; 

So I want you to swear that, foul or fair, you'll 
cremate my last remains." 


Used With Permisioa ‘ — 
Courtesy of Deeld Meade Pobliahing © 0. The 
Cremation of Sam Metee” by Rohect Server 


A pal’s last need is a thing to heed, so | swore 
I would not fail; 

And we started on at the streak of dawn; burt 
God! he looked ghastly pale. 

He crouched on the sleigh, and he raved all day 
of his home in Tennessee; 

And before nightfall a corpse was all that was 
left of Sam McGee. 


There wasn't a breath in that land of death, and 
I hurried, horror-driven, 

With a corpse half hid that I couldn't get rid, 
because of a promise given; 

It was lashed to the sleigh, and it seemed to say: 
“ You may tax your brawn and brains, 

But you promised truc, and it's up to you to 
cremate those last remains." 


Now a promise made is a debt unpaid, and the 
trail has its own stern code. 

In the days to come, though my lips were dumb, 
in my heart how I cursed that load. 

In the long, long night, by the lone firelight, 
while the huskies, round in a ring, 

Howled out their woes to the homeless snows 


— © God! how I loathed the thing. 


And every day that quiet clay seemed to heavy 
and heavier grow; 

And on I went, though the dogs were spent and 
the grub was getting low; 

The trail was bad, and I felt half mad, but I 
swore | would not give in; 

And I'd often sing to the hateful thing, and it 
hearkened with a grin. 


Till I came to the marge of Lake Lebarge, and 
a derelict there lay; 

It was jammed in the ice, but I saw in a trice it 
was called the “ Alice May." 


And I looked at it, and 1 thought a bit, and I 
looked at my frozen chum; 

Then “ Here,” said I, with a sudden cry, “is 
my cre-ma-tor-cum.” 


‘ome planks I tore from the cabin floor, and I 
lit the boiler fire; 

Some coal I found that was lying around, and I 
heaped the fuel higher: 

‘The flames just soared, and the furnace roared 
— such a blaze you seldom see; 

And I burrowed a hole in the glowing coal, and 
I stufled in Sam McGee. 


Then I made a hike, for I didn’t like to hear him 
sizzle $0; 

And the heavens scowled, and the huskies 
howled, and the wind began to blow. 

It was icy cold, but the hot sweat rolled down my 
cheeks, and I don’t know why; 

- And the greasy smoke in an inky cloak went 

streaking down the sky. 


I do not know how long in the snow I wrestled 
with grisly fear; 

But the stars came out and they danced about 
ere again I ventured near; 

I was sick with dread, but I bravely said: “ I'll 
just take a peep inside. 

I guess he's cooked, and it's time I looked": ... 
then the door | opened wide. 


And there sat Sam, looking cool and calm, in the 
heart of the furnace roar; 

And he wore a smile you could see a mile, and 
he said: “ Please close that door. 

It's fine in here, but I greatly fear you'll let in 
the cold and storm — 

Since I left Plumtree, down in Tennessee, it's 
the first time I've been warm." 


There are strange things done in the midnight sun 
By the men who mail for gold; 

The Arctic trails have their secret tales 
Phat would make your blood run cold; 

The Northern Lights have seen queer sights, 
But the queerest they ever did see 

“Was that night on the marge of Lake Lebarge 


f cremated Sam McGee. 
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We took on a new format this year. 


Several of chem. 


The gradual loss of interest in yearbook publications left us especially 
uneasy this year. Last spring ('71) the student government turned down 
a request for financial support. An offer of free photos to encourage 
class pictures drew 270 out of nearly 9,000 students. Eight organiza- 
tions purchased pages. The athletic department, Forestry Club and Stu- 


dent Government showed no interest 


So our first change was major. We went to a magazine, and in- 
cluded a questionnaire to learn student wishes. Only 60 came back. The 
magazine idea seemed too costly for the return. And so, a second shift 

And our final publication. A photo essay by the few who remain 


observing 


Dan Burden contributors: Jacques Bordeleau 


Tom Schultz 


Pew g : 
Frank Lazarewicz 


Carl Hansen 
Jim Clayborn 


Penguin 


Monte Dolack 


William Nettles 


SOMEONE Saw WS 28 Were 


char one aspect of- 
Man and environmene 


aual-O-67 \o-'nal-o-j6\ m 1 : inference that if two or more ings 
agree with one another in some respects they will prob. agree 

others 2 : resemblance in some particulars between things other- 
wise unlike : SIMILARITY 3 : correspondence between the members 


pe $s orms that serves as a basis for the 
creation of another form 4: correspondence in function between 
anatomical parts of different structure and origin — compare 
HOMOLOGY SYM see LIKENESS tit 


as-cend \s-'send\ vb [MB rere It ‘L ascendere, fr. ad- + scan- 
dere to climb — more at SCAN] vi 1 &@ : to move gtadually upward 
phage upward 2 a@ ; to rise from a lower level or degree 


: to gO Or Move UP ¢ MOUNT 2 : to succeed to : OCCUPY — as- 
cend-able or as-cend-ible \o-'sen-do-bal\ adj ; 


as-cen-dance or as-cen.dence \9-'sen-don(t)s\ m : ASCENDANCY 
as.cen-dan.-cy or as-cen.den-cy \s-'sen-don-sé\ n : governing or 
controlling influence : DOMINATION syM see SUPREMACY 
las-cen-dant also as.cen-dent \s-'sen-dont\ m [ME ascendent, fr. 
ML ascendent-, ascendens, fr. L, prp. of ascendere} 1 : the point of 
the ecliptic or degree of the zodiac that rises above the eastern 
horizon at any moment 2 : a state or position of dominant 
power 3 :4 lineal or collateral relative in the ascending line 
aascendant also ascendent adj 1 a : moving upward : RISING 
b : directed upward (an ~ stem) 2&2: SUPERIOR b t DOMINANT 
as-cend-ér \os-'sen-dor, 'a-,\ 1: the part of a lowercase letter that 
exceeds x height; alsoia letter that has such a part 
as.cend-ing adj 1: mounting orsloping upward 2: rising upward 
usu. from a more or less prostrate base or point of attachment 
aS-cen-sion \9-'sen-chon\ a [ME, fr. L ascension-, ascensio, fr. 
.ascensus, pp. of ascendere] : the act or process of ascending 
a8-cen-sion-al \9-'sench-nal, -an-*1\ adj : of or relating to ascen- 
sion or ascent 
Ascension Day n : the Thursday 40 days after Easter on which is 
commemorated Christ’s ascension into Heaven 


|- Or : an adventure ser 
esp : one presented in installments each ending in suspense 


g-er \-,han-or\ n 


contest whose outcome is in doubt up to the ver 
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Icrowd \'kraid\ vb [ME crouden, fr. OE criidan; akin to MHG 
Kroten to crowd, OE crod multitude, MIr gruth curds] vi 1 a : to 
press ON } HURRY Db : to press close 2 : to collect in numbers 
~ vt 1 a; to fill by pressing or thronging together b : to press, 
force, or thrust into asmall space 2: PUSH, FORCE 3483 to urge on 
b ; to put on (sail) in excess of the usual for greater speed 4 : to put 
pressure On 6 $ THRONG, JOSTLE 6 : to press close to 
2crowd mn 1 : a large number of persons esp. when collected into a 
somewhat compact body without order : THRONG @ : the great 
body of the people : POPULACE 3 : a large number of things close 
together 4: a group of people having a common interest 

Syn THRONG, CRUSH, MOB, ROUT, HORDE: CROWD implies a massing 
together and often suggests a loss of ae ety of the unit or 
member; THRONG Carries a stronger implication of movement and 
pushing; CRUSH stresses compact concentration that causes dis- 
comfort; MoB may be a casual intensive for CROWD but specifically 
implies a disorderly crowd bent on destruction or violence; ROUT 
and HORDE apply to a rushing or tumultuous crowd 


of time : AGE ' 6 a: a group of poems, plays, novels, or songs treat- 
ing the same theme b : a series of narratives dealing typically with 
the exploits of a legendary hero S aN a D : TRICYCLE 


€ ; MOTORCYCLE — Cy-Clic \'si-kli ik\ or cy-cli-cal \'si- 
kli-kol, 'sik-li-\ adj — cy-cli-cal-ly \-k(9-)le\ adv ; 

2cy-cle \'si-kol, ‘ride’ also ‘sik-ol\ vb cy-cling \'si-k(9-)lin, 
'sik(-0)-\ vi 1 a: to pass through a cycle b : to recur in cycles 
2 : to ride a cycle; specif : BICYCLE ~ vf : to cause to go through a 
cycle — cy-cler \'si-k(a-)lor, ‘sik(-0)-\ a 

cy-clist \'si-k(o-)lost, ‘sik(-o)-\ m : one who ridesacycle ‘ir 
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Icy-cloid } si-,kloid\ nm [F cycloide, fr. Gk’ kykloeidés circular, fr. 
kyklos] 1 : a curve generated by a 
point on the circumference of a circle 
rolling along a straight line 2 : Cy- 
CLOTHYME — cy-clol- dal \si-‘kldid- 
eycloid adj 
2cycloid adj 1 : CIRCULAR; esp ar- 
ranged or progressing in circles cycloid 


dra-ma-tize \\"dram--,tiz, "drim-\ vt 1 : to adapt for theatrical 


resentation 2: to present or represent in a dramatic manner ~ vi 
* to be suitable for dramatization 2 :to dramatize oneself 1 


erod-ible \i-'rdd-o-bal\ adj : capable or or subject to being pina Pe 
riz 


ero-sion \i-'rd-zhan\ n 1 : the process of eroding : the state of 
being eroded 2 : an instance or product of the process of 
eroding — ero-sion-al \-'rozh-nal, -'ro-zhan-"l\, adj Fz 
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GTAV-l-tate \' oem de vi -1°3 to move under the influence of 
gravitation — Z toward something . b : to become 
attracted -— pfs ta ie ia ee gravitation: am 

grav-i-ta-tion Feather oP \n. 2.a2 a force manifested by ac- 
celeration towar h oth F two ree materiai particles or bodies 
or of radiant-energy quanta’ b aes action or Pracess of eet 
2 : an attraction to something — arAvel ta-tion-al 
-shon-"1\ A grav-i-ta-tion-alely \-6\ adv — gravel tive 
\'grav-o-, tat-iv\ adi Tit 
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mar-mot \' r-mot\ n {PF marmotte) 


burrowing rodent (genus Marmota) with 
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pup-pet \'pop-sat\ nm [ME pope, fr. MF poupette, dim. of (assumed) 
poupe doll, fr. L pupa] 1 3 a small-scale figure of a human or other 
living being often with jointed limbs and moved by hand or by 
strings or wires 2: DOLL 1 3 ! one whose acts are cOntrolléd 
by an outside force or influence ‘Kr 
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quarte \'kart\ 7» [F, fr. fem. of quart fourth] : the fourth of the 
eight defensive positions in fencing tr 
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self—con-trol \,self-kon-'trdl\ nm : restraint exercised over one’s 
own impulses, emotions, or desires — self-con-trolled \-'trold\ 
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self—crit-i-cism \-'krit-o-,siz-om\ m : the act or capacity of criti- 
cizing one’s own faults or shortcomings 
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seli-—dis-cov-ery \,self-dis-‘kov-(2-)r8\ n+ the act or process of 


achieving self-knowledge 
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self—jus-ti-fi-ca-tion \,self-,jos-to-fo-'ka-shon\ nm : 
instance of making excuses for oneself ir 
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self-lim.it-ed \'sel-'flim-ot-od 
nature; specif : running a def 
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adj : limited by one’s or its own 


nd limited course (a ~ disease) 


D-Sis-tent \-'sis-tont\ adj : subsisting independently of any- 
thing external to itself ti 
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self-re-al-iza-tion \,sel-,fré-(0-)lo-'za-shon\ mn ; fulfillment by 
oneself of the possibilities of one’s character or personality ‘fir 
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un-der-achiev-er \,on-do-ra-'ché-var\ nm : a student who fails to 
achieve his scholastic potential ‘Tir 


® * ‘2 

m.UNI-VEFr-Si-ty \ yii-na-'var-sat-é, -"vor-st€\ nm, often attrib [ME 
universite, fr. Ob université, fr. ML universitat-, universitas, fr. L 
universus) ~ an institution of higher learning providing facilities 
for teaching and research and authorized to grant academic 
degrees; specif : one made up of an undergraduate division which 
confers bachelor’s degrees and a graduate division which comprises 
a graduate school and professional schools each of which may 
confer master’s dezrees and doctorates 
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wait=—a—-bit \'wat-a-,bit\, a [trans. of Afrik wag-'n-hietjie] 
several plants bearing thorns or stiff hooked appendages 
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"You fTVUst look arourne 


you, at the mountains and 
skies, at the plants and animals. 
You must look within yourself.” 


— Guardian Spirit by Chad Oliver 
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“who scribbled all night rocking 
and rolling over lofty incarnations 
which in the yellow morning were 


stanzas of gibberish” 


— Allen Ginsberg 
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Better to see the face than to hear the name. 


— zen proverb 
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“the land that is no-where, that is the true home.” 


— Yu Ch'ing 
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Advertising Suppleme > MONTANA KAIMIN 


ALL THe BEER YOU CAN VRINK 


He ax 9100 KEGS (TW 


Be MUSIC. iN <* 


COUNTRY RAM | 
eee GREEN 


Arrow - -AND- More! him . : y | i we ‘L 
Se z 

START THE SUMMER OFF RIGHT 

ALL PROCEEDS GOTO LIBRARY F FUND 

DONATION OF $2 As YOU ene 


'S WILL BE CHECKE 


JUNE I**@ DEER CREEK (BONNER FATS) 
ON Beats 


STARTS AT 2:00PM. 
vaaiked TILL THE NIGHT ENDs oe wD Seal 
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montana white site 
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Climb the mountains 

and get their good tidings; 

Nature's peace will flow into you 

as sunshine into flowers; the winds 

will blow their freshness into you and the 
storms their energy, and cares will drop 
off like autumn leaves.” 


— John Muir 
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TOP (left to right) 
Jan Goldhahn 
Carol Hokason 
Norma Walden 
Audrey Shaw 
Sarah Emerson 
Louise Granning 
Patricia Kelly 
Julie Wilson 
Jo Smith. 
Jane Anderson 
Sally Janssen 
Linda Gohrick 
Lyon Hauptman 
SECOND ROW (left co right) 
Irene Cook 
Cindy Bardwell 
Marcy Doyle 
Pegey Wilson 
Grace Schoenen ( Housemocher ) 
Nancy Long 
Marg Hanson 
Gretchen Anderson 
Wanda Morast 
THIRD ROW (left to right) 
Colleen Kelly 
Laris Martin 
Norma Woody 
Woodeene Koenil 
Candy Miller 
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TOP ROW (left to right) 
Jane Lindstrand 
Sharon Collins 
Faye Hansen 
Rica Garrison 
Janet Perkins 
Jeanne Yunck 
Ann Butorac 
Rene Grassell 
THIRD ROW (left to right) 
Michele Leary 
Deanna McDonald 
Mary Jo Walla 
Peggy Clapp 
Pam Fritz 
Mary Glynn George 
Dorothy Orr 
Barb Loepp 
Jan Daly 
Margaret Edsall 
SECOND ROW (left to right) 
Bobbie Williams 
Elaine Madsen 
Lynne Booth 
Kay Kovach 
Mary Remole 
Jane Fellows 
Karen Schipf 
Kathy Kelley 
BOTTOM ROW (left to right) 
Joanne Dillon 
Judy Gilbert 
Mima Lundsten 
Cathy Pike 
Margaret Shannon 
Judy Alewein 
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TOP (left to right) 
Steve Crosby 
Hans Holt 
Bill Miller 
Jerry McCarthy 
Keith Hanson 
Paul Singer 
Rugga Mather 

BOTTOM 
Steve Schmit 
Tom Forsyth 
Steve Bennyhottf 
Dave Burchett 
Dan Doyle 
Larry Brewer 
Mike Dillon 
Rick March 
Phil Mehelish 
Steve Hopkins 
Dan Bitney 
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TOP ROW (left to right) 
Larry Shuster 
Jerry Shuster 
Daisy 
Dan Knottingham 
John Matsko 
Jim Carlson 
Eril Hanson 
Pat Mahar 
Bill Ellingson 
John Lyle 


SECOND ROW (left to right) 


Jerry Harn 

Jack Swarthout 
Churh Hartiz 
Mark Clark 
Andrew McFarland 
Greg Onarak 
Darrel Petterson 
Tob Henderickson 
David Wheat 
Chris Maurer 


THIRD ROW (left to right) 


Robert Richeson 
Ronald Koon 
Kit Haddow 
Leonard Sykes 
Currly Culp 

Jim Smesrud 
Joe College 
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BACK ROW (left ro right) 
Sherri Corning 
Susan Thrailkill 
Suzy Wierzbinski 
Katie Grove 
Margaret Warden 
Carla Wilyard 
Nancy Jordan 
Barb Penner 
Julie Taylor 
Liz Bricker 
Liz Poore 
Ann Spicola 
Donna Whittington 
Joy Taylor 
Ames Chandler 
Kathy Shoup 
Marsha Smith 

MIDDLE ROW’ (left to right) 
Sandy Ulrich 
Jan Hill 
Cathy Berg 
Nancy Rogers 
Pam Gullard 
Wendy Fraser 
Mary Sale 
Jo Ann Madsen 
Jan Johnson 
Polly Lyman 
Sarah Simmons 
Betsy Schmoll 
Patti Babb 

FRONT ROW (left to right) 
Les Hulett 
Sheryl Huntley 
Lisa Curran 
Marcia Delano 
Marcia Bucher 
Debbie Nelson 
Palma Sandell 
Barb Gullard 
Lindsay Walterskirchen 
Karen King 
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FRONT ROW (left to right) 
Debbie Clark 
Dee Phillips 
Jan MacPherson 
Mary Pat Jeub 
Molly Harrison 
Karin Olsen 
Sue McKenzie 
Debbie Adams 
Nancy Perkins 
Karen Storie 
Ellen Miller 
Chris Switzer 
MIDDLE ROW (left to right) 
Cathy Haser 
Donna Gorton 
Mrs. Allan (Housemother ) 
Rene Wedin 
Ann Petterson 
Sue Jolley 
Jeri Polston 
Jo Ann McDonald 
Jo Mariana 
Sandy Miller 
Denise Turcott 
Sandi Hainer 
Jackie Rahn 
Kristi Bengston 
Paula Penfold 
BACK ROW (left to right) 
Chery! Brox 
Kerin Overfelt 
Marilyn McDonald 
Marsha Stokke 
Jeanie Beary 
Debbie Hawes 
Debi Beall 
Mariam McCall 
Jane Conner 
Theresa Verlanic 
Jane Bush 
Ginnie Murphey 
Jane Bowman 
Chris Mahoney 
Barbara Wempner 
Carol Stoick 
Kim Randak 
Monica Bergston Fit 
Karen Anderson 
Betsy Husbands 
Kathy Carman 
Gael Mullen 


Seniors 


THOMAS ANDERS " wr 
ents MARVEL ANGEI ETHEL AUSTIN 
UST! ALLEN BALI 


SUSAN BALL‘ . ‘ \ : . 
) BE VERLY BARNES SASA BRIOAI > 
: [ j Fa O\ MIKI RI N 
PAM CODI MARY ANN CLARKI LINDA COOLE’ ICK | MORI 
I 


W. GEORGE FULTZ 
KOY ITO 
NANCY KEY 


WAYNE D. FUTS 
HOWARD JOHNSON 
KATHRYN KEARNS 


CORBIN HOWARD 
EDWARD KARGACIN 
PAT KING 


KIRK HUBBARD 
ROBERT KAUFMAN 
LUKE KONANTZ 


RAREN MacMILLAM TON] MALTESE DORENA MARTIN LORIS MARTIN 
SHELIA McMAHON JAYNE McMANUS CHERYL MOCK JANET MOCRE 
CAROL MONGEY VINT MOUGEY LOCHLAN MURPHY EARL NELSON 
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HELEN NELSON GLEN NICOLA LAUNIE PETERSON 


PAUL RASMUSSEN WANDA RASMUSSEN SHELIA REARDON EFDOWARD ROSSTON 
MARGARET SEIG JAMES SHEVLIN RUTH SMELTZER 


JHN STEPHENS 
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LAURA TREMPE! 


STAN ZUBROUSKI 


JULI 


LSS 


RODRICK GREGORY 
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Susan Ionals Wesley Jones Gordon Lee Alan Lightner Debbie Losicben Gregory Lucolch 


Kathleen Madison Rick March Rick Matkin John McEwen Lee Ann McKenna Darryl McVicker 
Ted Morris Carol Mullany Rick Overheu John Patton Kristi Paulson Gail Prestmo 
Joan Rebich Kenny Robbins Gerald Rubb Keith Rush Jan Schmid Carol Schwend 


Margaret Shannon Dean Solbcim Gary Staudinger Sandi Seember Mary Jo Stephens Jack Seockwell 


Robert Stotbail 


Mike Stevense Ti 


Russ Toenyes Stephen Turkiwig 


Margaret Warden 


Wesley Winkler 


m Tayne Robert Thaack 


Henry Tweeten 


Gloria Wong 


Connie Undem 


B. Thornton 


Gail Vaughan 


Melvin Tiensvald 


Everett Vezain 


Sophomores 
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Jackte Aaberge 
Gordon Benka 


Cheryl Burke 


Condon Dawidse 


Fres h men 


Cort A. Alm Robern A. Anderson Sandy And 


Harry Brennan 3 Chris Brown Carol V. Brown 


Laurie Caras Debra Sue Carlson Adrian Cautpebd 


m6 John H. Duckworth Richard Duncan Eric Ei 


John Fidler Charolette Feld Broce Fulbersen Bert Gailushas 
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cfSson 


Nancy Bubnash 


Rebecca Browne 


Paricia D. Clark Patricia Conrad 


ck «6Steve Edwards 


Ealeen Gallagher 


Virginia McCollum 


Jeanne Galligan 


Dianna Austin Jeanie Beary Chris Barro 


Pa ul Buc k | I | 


Bennts Bechtold 


Beny Bukland 


Alice Coursey Les Crawford 


Rica Geanrisen 


Art Evaraner dark Ferguson 


Thomas Gillespie 


Sally Gragory Louise Granning Pam Gretencort Samuel Grimes Michael Hallowell Dina Hardinger 
Marcia Hensel Sue Hemmeo Nancy Hershey Bruce Hill Michael Holder Lynda Holland James Howerton Gary Ingman 
David A. Irion David R. Irion John Kagentzs Lois Kenny Charles Kesting Jeff Kole Pat Kubesh Rick Landers 

Monica Lewis Don Loverr Maria Lupo Dennis McCall Maggie McDonald 


Cindy Norman 


Jeff Langton Mary Ann Lanicr Jody Lamb 


Jack McRae Janet McCurdy Chris Mahoney Gail Midtlyng Gail Miller Mary Jane Moore Stephen Morris 


Susan Harris E. Ann Harrell 
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